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Adam^  Rev.  F.  A.^  Article,  No.  IV.  1 
708—725. 

Adams,  Rev.  JV,  Notice  of  Dr. 
Woods’s  Lectures  on  Church 
Government,  591 — 508. 

Alexander,  the  Great,  relations  with 
Aristotle,  67 — ^74.  (See  also  Aris¬ 
totle.) 

Ancient  Bridge,  remains  of,  between 
the  Jewish  temple  and  Mount  Zi¬ 
on,  794  sq. 

Angels,  the  Doctrine  respecting,  768 
—793.  [D®  Twesten’s  charac¬ 

ter  as  a  theologian,  768.]  Ground 
and  object  of  this  discussion,  768, 
769.  Doctrinal  definitions  respect¬ 
ing  angels,  and  attributes  of  them, 
769  sq. ;  they  possess  understand¬ 
ing  and  iiee-will,  769 ;  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  restrictions  of  place, 
time,  etc.,  770 — 772 ;  possess  the 
faculty  of  communication,  772. 
Subtle  questions  of  scholastics, 
772.  The  relation  of  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  angels  to  the  efficiency  of 
God  and  to  the  world,  773.  Ca¬ 
nons  for  further  discussion,  774, 
775.  The  state  of  angels,  776  sq. 
The  original  state,  and  the  state ' 
that  followed,  776.  Different 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
primitive  condition  of  angels,  777 
—781.  Their  present  condition 
must  be  distinguished  from  their 
primitive  state,  781.  In  what 
does  the  holiness  of  the  “  elect” 
angels  consist  ?  782, 783.  Not  in¬ 
consistent  with  freedom,  783, 784. 
This  freedom  does  not  exclude 
grace,  or  lay  a  foundation  for 


merit,  784,  785.  In  what  does 
the  glory  of  the  elect  angels  con¬ 
sist  ?  785,  786.  The  passages  of 
Scripture  on  which  preceding 
statements  are  grounded,  786. 
Evil  spirits  the  opposite  of  good 
angels,  786.  Self-love  the  ground 
of  the  apostasy  of  the  bad  angels, 
787,  788;  especially  in  the  form 
of  pride,  788,  789.  The  domin¬ 
ion  of  evil  is  gradual  in  man,  but 
entirely  established  in  angels,  789, 
790.  The  irrevocable  loss  of 
divine  grace  connected  with  the 
apostasy  of  angels,  790.  The  will 
is  entirely  corrupt  and  the  un¬ 
derstanding  blinded,  791,  792. 
Intellectual  powers  in  some  re¬ 
spects  not  diminished,  792 ;  per¬ 
verted  in  reference  to  that  wffich 
is  most  worthy  of  being  under¬ 
stood,  793;  hence  they  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  miserable,  793. 

Animal  Magnetism,  explained,  332, 

333.  Relation  of  it  to  miracles, 

334.  Sanctioned  by  eminent  phi¬ 
losophers  in  Germany  and  France, 

335.  note. 

Antony,  Saint,  Life  of,  from  the 
Greek  of  St  Athanasius,  464-525. 
Brief  notices  of  Athanasius,  465- 
468.  Is  his  life  of  Antony  genu¬ 
ine?  468-473.  Reason  for  writ¬ 
ing  the  Life  of  Antony,  473,  474. 
Antony’s  parentage  and  early  life, 
474, 475.  He  distributes  his  prop- 
I  erty,  places  his  sister  in  a  nunne¬ 
ry  and  devotes  himself  to  an  as¬ 
cetic  life,  475, 476.  Conflicts  with 
the  devil,  476-481, 502-4.  Temp- 
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tation  from  gold  resisted,  481. 
Lives  in  a  deserted  castle  nearly 
20  years,  481,  482.  His  influence 
in  favor  of  Monasticism,  483. 
Exhorts  the  monks  to  perseve¬ 
rance  in  ascetic  duties,  483-485 ; 
to  strive  against  temptation  from 
within  and  from  evil  spirits,  486- 
49.5;  adduces  his  own  example 
and  experience,  495-497.  Influ¬ 
ence  of  his  preaching  and  exam¬ 
ple  in  increasing  the  numbers 
and  zeal  of  ascetics,  497-499, 521, 
522.  He  seeks  maityrdom,  499. 
Casts  out  devils,  500.  Departure 
to  the  desert  and  manner  of  life 
there,  500,  501.  Occupations  of 
monastic  life,  503,  note.  Antony 
prays  for  water  and  it  is  miracu¬ 
lously  supplied,  ,504.  Sees  his 
sister,  504.  Exhorts  the  monks 
to  purity  in  thought  and  life,  505. 
He  miraculously  heals  the  diseas¬ 
ed,  506, 507,  519.  Predicts  future 
events  and  declares  occurrences 
in  distant  places,  507,  .508,  518. 
Casts  out  devils,  508^10,  513. 
Receives  revelations  when  in 
doubt,  510.  His  patience,  faith 
and  piety,  511.  Opposes  the 
Arians,  510.  His  converts  from 
the  heathen,  513.  His  interviews 
with  philosophers,  513-517.  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  Constantine, 
517,  518.  Sees  in  vision  the 
Arians,  as  mules,  518,  519.  His 
interviews  with  judges  and  crim¬ 
inals,  519,  520.  Predicts  the 
death  of  Balacius,  520,  521.  Last 
address  to  the  monks,  522-524. 
Death  and  burial,  524.  Remarks 
on  his  life  and  example,  524,  525. 
Reverence  for  him  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  525. 

Jlpocalypst,  interpretation  of  the 
Number  666,  616,  84 — 86.  Previ¬ 
ous  interpretations, 84,85.  Ewald’s 
statement,  85.  Nero(n)  Caesar  is 
meant  by  both  readings  666  and 


616, 86. — ^Hebraistic  in  its  diction, 

201. 

Arabic  Language,  its  utility  to  a  the¬ 
ologian,  197. 

Archaeology,  oriental,  198  seq. ;  oc¬ 
cidental,  201.  Works  on  Biblical 
Archaeology,  3.52. 

Archaeology  of  the  church,  573  seq. 

Aristotle,  Life  of,  .39 — 84  and  280~ 
309.  Biographies  of,  39, 40.  Rev¬ 
erence  felt  for  him,  40.  Hatred  of 
him  by  Martin  Luther  and  others, 
40.  His  birth-place,  Stagira,  41. 
Time  of  his  birth,  41,  42.  His 
death  the  same  year  with  that  of 
Demosthenes,  42.  Personal  rela¬ 
tions  of  Aristotle  and  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  42,  290.  Intimacy  with  Phil¬ 
ip  of  Macedon,  43,  (>8.  His  line¬ 
age,  42 — 4.5.  His  guardian,  44. 
His  filial  affection,  44, 45.  Affec¬ 
tion  for  his  friend#  and  benefac¬ 
tors,  44,  54,  56,  57,  64,  65.  His 
persfm  and  dress,  45,  46.  Early 
habits,  46,  47.  The  reason  for  his 
first  residence  at  Athens,  47,  48. 
A  pupil  of  Plato,  48.  His  studies 
and  writings,  48 — 50.  Lectures, 
49.  Embassy  to  Philip  of  Mace¬ 
don,  49.  Relations  with  Plato,  50 
— 61.  Plato’s  regard  for  him,  .50. 
Subsequent  differences  between 
them  and  the  causes,  .51 — 58.  Ri¬ 
valry  between  him  and  the  rheto¬ 
rician  Isocrates,  58 — 61.  He  leaves 
Athens  for  Mysia;  cause,  61,  62. 
His  relations  with  Hermias,  62 — 
66  •  social  habits,  79, 82 — 84.  His 
marriage  and  flight  from  Assos. 
His  domestic  character,  67,  76 — 
77.  Residence  in  Mitylene,  67. 
Goes  to  Macedon,  67.  Tutor  of 
Alexander,  67 — 70.  How  long? 
74.  His  influence  over  him,  70 — 
74.  Rebuilds  his  native  city,  69, 
70.  Other  pupils,  75.  Return  to 
Athens,  76.  Length  of  his  second 
residence  there,  79.  His  manner 
of  instruction  at  the  lyceum,  77 — 
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-—79.  His  library,  80.  Disturbance 
of  friendly  relations  between  him 
and  Alexander,  280 — ^286.  His 
agency  in  Alexander’s  death  con¬ 
futed,  286— -290.  Accusations  a- 
gainst  him,  290,  291.  His  flight  to 
Chalcis,  291.  Prudent  conduct  in 
reference  to  accusations,  291—294. 
Manner  of  his  death,  294—298. 
His  age,  294.  His  will,  299 — 301. 
His  Works,  49,  71, 77, 80, 81, 301. 
Probable  fate  of  his  manuscripts, 
32  sq.  Genuineness  of  the  works 
still  extant,  308  ;  Authorities  for 
their  genuineness,  309. 

Jiscension  of  Christ,  historical  and 
critical  inquiry  respecting  it,  152 
— 178.  Accounts  of,  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  152.  Aesthetic  interest  in, 

153.  Required  by  Christian  feel¬ 
ing,  154.  Historical  importance, 

154.  Its  doctrinal  and  practical 
value,  154,  155.  Why  no  account 
of  it  in  John’s  Gosjiel  ?  1.56.  Mat¬ 
thew  mentions  the  Ascension 
without  details  as  in  the  Acts,  156, 
157.  Discrep.  lietween  Matthew 
and  Luke  in  the  Acts,  157.  Repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
and  Luke,  1.57,  158.  Discrep.  be¬ 
tween  Luke’s  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
explained.  Paul’s  account  of  the  j 
np|»earances  of  Christ  and  those  in  | 
the  Gos|)els,  160-162.  The  ascen¬ 
sion  proved  by  the  words  of  Christ 
himself  to  have  taken  place  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  restirrection, 
102—166.  No  necessity  for  Christ’s 
remaining  on  earth  or  in  Hades 
after  the  resurrection,  16(?-168. 


5-8  later  than  that  on  the  resur¬ 
rection  day,  173.  The  supposition 
of  several  ascensions  gives  to  each 
evangelist  his  due,  174—176.  The 
ascension  on  the  fortieth  day  clo¬ 
ses  the  earthly  labors  of  Christ, 
176-178. 

Athanasius,  Saint,  bishop  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  notices  of,  465  sq.  Trans¬ 
lations  from  him.  No.  IIL  473-525. 
(See  also  Antony.) 

B. 

Baptismal  Formtda,  interpretation  of, 
70;J— 708.  The  signification  and 
application  of  ovopa  in  it,  703, 704. 
Elaptized  persons  called  by  the 
name  of  the  three  persons  of  tlie 
Godhead,  703.  The  l>eslowal  of 
a  new  name,  a  sign  of  subordina¬ 
tion  in  the  person  receiving  it, 
704,  705.  Also  a  sign  of  elevation 
in  dignity,  705—707.  Application 
to  Matt  28 :  19,  707.  Objections 
answered,  707. 

Denary,  F.,  Prof,  of  Theol.  at  Berlin, 
translation  from.  No.  I.  84—86. 

Bindseil,  Dr.  H.  E.  of  Halle,  transla¬ 
tion  from.  No.  IV.  703—708. 

Butler,  James  D.,  Article,  No.  IV., 
669-702. 

C. 

Callisthenes,  nephew'  of  Aristotle  and 
adviser  and  historian  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  280—286. 

Calvin,  John,  value  of  his  commen- 

j  taries,  364. 

j  Cathericood,  F,  correspondence  with 
I  Dr.  Robinson,  etc.  794  sq. 


John  20: 14,  18  in  favor  of  an  im-  '  Chaldee  Languof^,  its  utility  to  a 

mediate  ascension,  1()8— 170.  His  i  theologian,  197. 

ascension  before  the  evening  of  I  Chrt/sostom,  John,  Life  of,  669—702. 


the  day  of  resurrection,  170-172. 
Christ  ascended  to  heaven  several 
times,  172,  173.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  solves  difficulties  and  removes 
discrepancies,  173,  174.  The  as¬ 
censions  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  15: 


Honor  due  to  Chrj'sostom,  669. 
Value  of  [latristic  studies  and  man¬ 
ner  of  pursuing  them,  670.  Rea¬ 
sons  for  beginning  patristics  with 
Chrysostom,  670—672.  Authorities 
consulted  in  preiiaring  his  Life, 
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672,  673.  His  character  and  influ¬ 
ence,  673.  His  birth-place,  Anti¬ 
och,  674,  675.  His  parents,  675, 

676.  His  studies,  travels,  etc.  676, 

677.  He  prevails  by  art  upon  Ba- 
silius  to  receive  ordination,  677. 
The  monastic  life  as  de(>icted  by 
Chrysostom,  678,  679.  His  return 
to  Antioch,  and  ordination  as  dea¬ 
con,  680.  Works  composed  at  this 
time,  680, 681.  Reluctance  to  or¬ 
dination,  682.  The  character  and 
influence  of  his  preaching,  ()8”2— 
685.  Chrysostom  as  an  interpre¬ 
ter  of  the  Bihle,  685,  686.  The 
adaptation  of  his  preaching  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  686, 
687,  689-691.  His  illustrations, 
688, 689.  Appointed  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  691.  His  meas¬ 
ures,  692.  He  incurs  the  enmity 
of  the  Empress,  61K3.  She  seeks 
to  ruin  him,  694.  His  deposition, 

695.  His  recal  by  the  emperor, 

696.  He  is  again  deposed  and 
leaves .  Constantinople,  697.  His 
place  of  exile,  698.  His  schemes 
for  usefulness,  698,  699.  Severi¬ 
ties  of  his  journey  to  his  new  place 
of  exile,  699.  His  death,  700.  Les¬ 
sons  to  be  learned  from  the  life  of 
Chrysostom,  700, 701.  Popularity 
and  influence  of  his  writings,  701, 
702. 

Clergymen,  a  Society  of.  Article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them.  No.  IV.  7.35-707. 

Climatologif  of  Palestine,  221—224. 

Coleman,  Rev.  Lyman ^  Notice  of  his 
Af)ostolical  and  Primitive  Church, 
410-416.  Article,  No.  HI.  52(U552. 

Collocation  of  Words  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages,  708,  726. 
Words  not  purely  arbitrary  signs, 
708-712.  Reasons  for  selecting 
the  Latin  and  Greek  for  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  collocation  of  words,  712. 
Deficiency  of  the  Grammars  of  the 
L.itin  and  Greek,  71.3.  Principle 
of  collocation  in  the  expression  of  | 


new  truths,  713.  In  proportion  as 
the  subject  is  understood,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  word  may  be  postponed  in 
a  sentence,  714.  The  principle, 
that  the  word  most  important  for 
the  expression  of  the  thought  re¬ 
quires  the  first  place,  illustrated, 
714-717.  When  the  thought  is 
already  suggested,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  word  is  placed  last,  717-719. 
Characteristics  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  in  reference  to  collocation, 
719-721.  Sentences  where  the 
subject  is  placed  after  the  verb, 
721-722.  Words  and  phrases 
used  in  limiting  the  meaning  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  722-724.  Utility 
of  classical  studies  when  rightly 
pursued,  724—725. 

D. 

De  Forest,  H.  A.,  M.  D.,  Missionary  at 
Beirut,  Article,  No.  1. 221 — ^224. 

Demosthenes,  his  birth  and  death  co¬ 
eval  with  the  birth  and  death  of 
Aristotle,  42. 

Deutsche  Theologie,  character,  influ¬ 
ence  and  autiior  of,  429,  441,  442. 

De  Wette,  W.  M.  C.,  his  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  356 ;  to  the 
New  Testament,  358.  His  Man¬ 
ual,  607. 

E. 

Edwards,  B.  B.,  Professor  in  Ando¬ 
ver  Theol.  Seminary,  Article,  No. 
I.  97 — 110.  IVanslation  from  the 
German,  No.  I.  152— 178.  Notices 
of  Books.  No.  II.  420 — 423.  Se¬ 
lect  Notices  and  Intelligence,  No. 
III.  604—612. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  Senior,  Original 
letter  of,  579,  591.  [Notices  of 
Maj.  Joseph  Hawley  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed,  579  sq. 
His  opposition  to  President  Ed¬ 
wards,  581.  His  confession,  582]. 
Sketch  of  the  controversy  between 
Pres.  Edwards  and  the  people 


of  Northampton,  583-58(1  ’  His 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  his  op- 
posers  and  especially  of  Maj. 
Hawley,  586,  587,  589,  590.  The 
last  council,  etc.  587, 588.  His  feel¬ 
ings  in  reference  to  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  and  especially  in  reference 
to  Maj.  Hawley,  583,  591. 

Eleviheropolis,  identical  with  the 
ancient  Betogabra,  modern  Beit 
Jibiin,  217-m  j 

Emerson,  Rev.  Ralph,  D.  D., Professor 
in  Jindemr  Theological  Seminary, 
Article,  No.  IL  309-331.  No.  IH. 
464-525.  IV.  632-669. 

Encyclopaedia  and  Melhodology,imns- 
lated  from  unpublished  Lectures  of 
Prof.  Tholuck  of  Halle,  178-217, 
332-367,  552-578,  and  726-7.35. 
[The  objects  aimed  at  in  giving  a 
translation  of  these  lectures,  178. 
The  reason  for  selecting  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Tholuck,  179. 
General  plan  of  the  work,  179.] 
Meaning  of  Hodegetics,  179,  note. 
Advantages  of  a  public  education, 
180.  German  Universities  com¬ 
pared  with  other  literary  institu¬ 
tions,  180,  181,  note.  Best  me¬ 
thod  of  lecturing,  181,  182  and 
note.  The  object  of  introduction, 
and  its  division  into  Encyclopae¬ 
dia,  and  Methodology,  183  and 
note.  (See  also  Theology,  Reli¬ 
gion,  Theological  science.  Philolo¬ 
gy, "Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Exege¬ 
sis  and  Morals.) 

Erasmus,  Desiderixts,  his  Ratio  verae 
Theologiae,  184. 

Europe,  Literature  and  Science  of, 
compared  with  that  of  oiu-  own 
country,  1 — 39.  (See  Literature.) 

Exegesis,  studies  auxiliary  to,  195. 
Greater  variety  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  than  in  classical 
authors,  and  the  reason,  337,  338. 
Grammatico-Historical  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  its  widest  sense,  sufficient 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible, 
VoL.  1.  69 


334.  The  term  historical  interpre¬ 
tation,  used  in  a  different  sense  by 
the  rationalists,  339,  340.  Ac¬ 
commodation,  when  objectiona¬ 
ble,  340.  Writers  on  hermeneu¬ 
tics,  341.  (See  Philology.) 

Exegesis,  literature  of,  358  sq.  Re¬ 
quisites  for  a  good  biblical  inter¬ 
preter,  358,  359.  Three  kinds  of 
commentary  needed  on  every 
book  of  the  Bible,  360.  Exegeti- 
cal  works  of  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  character,  361.  A  Theologia 
prophetica  needed,  361.  Works 
on  prophecy,  361.  The  prophets 
which  especially  deserve  study, 

362.  The  Messianic  Psalms,  362. 
The  spirit  of  the  prophets,  362, 

363.  Future  events  sometimes 
obscurely  and  sometimes  clearly 
unfolded  in  the  prophecies,  363. 
The  older  and  more  recent  ortho¬ 
doxy  in  reference  to  prophecy, 
harmonized  by  Umbreit,  364. 
Other  commentators  on  proph¬ 
ecy,  364, 365.  Principal  object  in 
studying  the  Psalter,  364,  365. 
Manner  in  which  the  N.  Test  has 
been  studied  since  the  end  of  the 
preceding  century,  365.  Best 
method  of  studying  the  N.  Tes¬ 
tament,  .366,  367. 

G. 

Geography,  biblical,  notes  on,  217 
sq.  ^8  sq.  794  sq.  Works  on  the 
Geography  of  Palestine,  351,  352. 

German  Commentaries,  characteris¬ 
tics  of,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  used  by  American 
Students,  605,  606. 

GersdorJ,  E.  G.,  notice  of  his  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Patrum,  408-410. 

Gesenvus,  William,  D.  D.,  Hebrew 
Lexicon  and  Thesaurus,  344,345. 
Hebrew  Grammar,  346.  Robin¬ 
son’s  Translation  of  his  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  607. 

Gibeah  of  Saul,  its  situation,  596-602. 
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Giesekr^  J.  C.  D.  D.,  his  Church 
History,  573,  575. 

atoch,  Johan  von,  or  Johan  Puffer, 
some  account  of  him,  430-434. 
(See  Reformers,  etc.) 

Grammar,  improvement  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of,  etc.  345-348. 

Gregory  of  Heimbtrg,  inveighs 
against  the  Pope,  433,  434 

Guericke,  H.  E.  F.,  value  of  liis 
Church  History',  572,  576. 

H. 

Hackett,  Rev.  H.  B.,  Professor  in 
JVewton  Theol.  Seminary,  Notice 
of  Tholuck’s  Translation  and  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Psalms,  417- 

420.  Notice  of  his  Plutarch  on 
the  delay  of  the  Deity  in  the 
Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  420, 

421. 

H&vemick,  H.  A.  C.,  Prof,  at  Kon- 
igsberg,  his  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Daniel  and  his  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament,  606. 

Hagenbach,  C.  R,  his  Encyclopae¬ 
dia,  185. 

Harless,  Dr.  C.  A.,  Prof,  of  Theol. 
in  Erlangen,  Bavaria,  Translation 
from.  No.  L  86-97.  His  Ency¬ 
clopaedia,  185. 

Harvard  College,  additions  to  the 
Library  of,  612. 

Hose,  C.,  Prof,  at  Jena,  value  of  his 
Compend  of  Church  History,  576. 

Hawley,  Maj.  Joseph,  Notices  of, 
579  sq. 

Hegel,  George  Wm.  Frederic,  his  phi¬ 
losophy,  205,  206.  Immortality 
according  to  the  “  left  wing  of  He¬ 
gelism,”  207.  His  views  at  first  ac¬ 
cordant  with  Christianity,  210, 

211.  Modified  by  Strauss,  211. 
Derivation  of  the  terms  ‘  right 
and  left  wing  of  Hegelism,*  and 
the  representatives  of  the  two 
sides,  211,  note.  Consciousness  of 
God  and  man  according  to  Hegel, 

212,  note.  Opponents  and  defen¬ 


ders  of  Hegelism,  213.  This  sys¬ 
tem  antagonistic  to  that  of  Ja¬ 
cobi,  214.  How  and  why  should 
it  be  studied,  213  note,  214.  In¬ 
fluence  of  his  philosophy  upon 
theology,  559  stp 

Hengstenberg,  Dr.  E.  IV.,  Prof,  of 
Theol.  in  Berlin,  his  Christolog}', 
361. 

Herder,  John  Godfrey  von.  Letters  on 
the  Study  of  Theology,  185. 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  etc.  194. 
Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
History  of  Man,  217. 

Hermeneutics,  Biblical,  3J38-341.  (See 
Exegesis.) 

Hermias,  his  character  and  connec¬ 
tion  with  Aristotle,  62-66. 

History,  (See  Historical  Theologj,) 
The  Science  of  writing  History, 
332.  Works  on  it,  332. 

History,  Biblical,  the  want  of  a  learn¬ 
ed  History  of  the  Jewish  people, 
348.  Scejrticism  of  von  Bohlen, 
Leo  and  others,  349.  Qualiflca- 
tions  for  writing  a  Life  of  our  Re¬ 
deemer  on  the  earth,  349.  Lile 
of  Jesus  by  Hase,  Strauss  and 
others,  349-351.  Life  of  Paul, 
etc.  351. 

History,  Ecclesiastical,  569  sq..  De¬ 
finition  of,  and  utility  to  a  clerg)’- 
man,  569.  Authors  on,  570.  Qual- 
ification.4  of  an  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
torian,  570-572.  History  of  Doc¬ 
trines,  what  does  it  include,  and 
authors  on,  573.  The  province  of 
Archaeology  of  the  Church,  573, 
574.  Authors  on,  574.  Authors  in 
the  Department  of  Church  His¬ 
tory  characterized,  575, 576.  Meth¬ 
od  in  which  Church  History 
should  be  studied,  576.  Various 
works  on  different  eras,  and  doc¬ 
trines  and  lives,  577,  578. 

Hodegetics,  its  meaning,  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  science,  179,  note. 

Homiletics,  meaning  of  the  term, 
utility  and  object  of  the  science. 
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730-732.  Treatises  on  Preacliing, 
etc.  732,  733. 

Hupfdd,  von  Hermann,  siuxessor  of 
Gesenius  at  HaUt,  Notice  of  his 
Hebrew  Grammar,  421-423. 

I. 

ImprecfUions  in  the  Scriptures,  97- 
1 10.  Objections  to  the  Scriptures, 
which  relate  to  matters  of  taste, 
an  evidence  for  them,  97.  Objec¬ 
tions  caused  by  out  ignorance, 
in  favor  of  the  Bible,  98.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  from  the  limited  na¬ 
ture  of  our  faculties^  necessary  in 
a  revelation,  98.  The  imprecating 
of  curses  upon  enemies,  a  more 
formidable  difficulty,  99 ;  at  war 
with  the  best  feelings  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  99 ;  adverse  to  the  spirit  of 
N.  Test.,  99,  100.  Methods  which 
have  been  employed  for  obviating 
these  difficulties,  not  satisfactory, 
100-102.  The  true  solution  of 
them,  102-106.  Nature  of  the 
emotion  exliibited  in  impreca¬ 
tions — indignation,  103;  compas¬ 
sion  for  the  injured  103,  104; 
Sense  of  justice,  104.  It  is  ir¬ 
repressible  and  universal  and 
therefore  an  original  principle, 
104, 105.  Not  necessarily  accom- 
[tanied  by  malice,  105,  106;  on 
the  contrary  an  evidence  of  gen¬ 
erous  sympathy,  106.  Allied  to 
the  feeling  which  prompted  the 
anathemas  of  our  Saviour,  107. 
How  far  our  position  is  like  that 
of  tlie  Jews,  107,  108.  Morbid 
type  of  much  of  the  religion  and 
philanthropy  of  the  present  day, 
109, 110. 

Introduction,  biblical,  and  criticism, 
what  does  it  require  ?  353.  The 
object  of  lower  criticism,  353. 
What  has  been  done  in  it,  354. 
Higher  criticism  more  important, 
354,  355.  How  much  can  be  con¬ 
ceded  without  detriment,  355. 


From  the  early  reformers,  to  Sem- 
ler  and  Eichhorn,  criticism  was 
stationary,  355.  Great  advance 
since  the  time  of  Semler  and 
Eichhorn,  356.  Vacillation  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  Miracles  by  De  Wette 
and  others,  356.  Should  an  inter¬ 
preter’s  theological  opinions  in¬ 
fluence  him  in  the  examination 
of  tlie  text,  356,  357.  The  books 
of  the  Bible  whose  genuineness 

'  is  most  contested  and  authors 
upon  them,  357.  Introductions  to 
the  Old  Testament,  357.  The 
New  Testament,  358. 

Introduction,  to  theology,  184  sq. 

J. 

Jouxib  of  Juterbock,  inveighs  against 
tlie  corruptions  of  the  church,  434. 

Jacobi,  J.  F.,  the  foundation  of  his 
philosophy,  205, 210.  Opposed  to 
Hegelism,  214. 

Jerome,  his  Life  of  Paulus,  translated, 
322-331. 

K. 

Kant,  Immanuel,  his  philosophy,  205, 
207 ;  modified  by  Krug  and  Fries, 
209 ;  by  Herbert,  210. 

Kinkel,  Gottfried,  of  the  Univernty  of 
Bonn,  Translation  from.  No.  L  152 
-178. 

Knobel,  A.,  Professor  at  Giessen,  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Isaiah,  608.  Prophe- 
tismus,  361. 

Kiihner,  Dr.  Raphael,  of  Hanover, 
his  Greek  Grammars  valuable, 
346,  347.  Notices  of  the  Trans¬ 
lation  of  his  Grammar,  224,  61L 

L. 

Lasaulx,  Ernst  von.  Professor  of  Clas¬ 
sical  LMeralure  at  Wuerzburg,  Ba¬ 
varia,  Translation  from.  No.  11. 
368-408. 

Legio  identical  with  Megiddo  and 
not  with  Maximianopolis,  220. 

Lexicography,  Greek,  613-6^  Pas- 
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sow’s  Lexicon  incomplete,  613. 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon  more 
compressed  than  Pape’s,  614 ; 
better  arranged,  615.  Pajte  marks 
the  quantity  of  words  best,  615, 

616.  Derivation  of  words,  616, 

617.  Comparison  of  Pape  and 

Liddell  in  reference  to  derivation, 
616-619.  Obscurity  in  Greek  Ety¬ 
mology,  619.  The  exegetical  ele¬ 
ment  in  Pape  and  Liddell,  620- 
622.  Deficiency  of  both  Lexicons 
in  respect  to  enumeration  of  sy¬ 
nonymous  words  and  some  minor 
points  of  Lexicography,  622,  623. 
Divisions  and  arrangement  in  the 
definition  of  words,  623.  Deficien¬ 
cies  of  both  Lexicons  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  623-(^.  Both  8U{)erior 
to  Passow  in  the  number  of  cita¬ 
tions  of  original  authors,  625, 626. 
Comparative  merits  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  Lexicons  tested 
by  examples,  626  sq. ;  ovv  and  no), 
626.  Kql^ttvoq,  Tvx%  na~ 

Qt^Vfiog,  diaysloifo,  axQoxogdwv, 
tav  or  TUI',  xikvtpog^  627.  ^Aviri(At,, 
dod’iijr,  anapayfiog,  diatra,  xoko- 
q)0}v,  xgif*ntOf  iniq)ig(o,  628.  Ms- 
tafiilsi,  duTifu^  aCxirog,  ixavta,  ini^ 

629.  MJi‘I-oji',630.  The  real 
value  of  Liddell’s  Lexicon  for  us, 
enhanced  by  the  language  in 
which  definitions  are  given,  630, 
631.  A  new  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  advertised,  631,  632. 

Lexicography  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  241-245.  (See  phi¬ 
lology.) 

Liddell,  Henry  George,  and  Robert 
Scott,  Greek  Lexicon  of,  reviewed, 
613-^2. 

lAterature  and  science  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  1-39.  Influ¬ 
ence  of  facilities  and  encourge- 
ments  upon  individuals  and  na¬ 
tions,  1,  2.  Physical  development 
more  rapid  than  intellectual  in  bur 
country,  3;  reasons,  4-16.  Intel¬ 


lectual  superiority  of  Europe  and 
tlie  cause,  4.  Obstacles,  in  the 
way  of  a  literary  and  a  scientific 
class  of  men  in  our  country,  4-16 ; 
extent  of  territory,  4—6 ;  form  of 
society,  6-8,  16.  Our  country 
conifiared  with  Rome,  Greece,  9 ; 
Switzerland,  29.  Cultivation  and 
means  of  cultivation  here  diffus¬ 
ed,  concentrated  in  Eurojie,  10— 
16,  29.  Cultivation  of  the  higher 
branches  of  literature,  etc.  volun¬ 
tary  among  us,  sustained  by  the 
State  in  Europe,  16-20,  28,  29. 
Naval  and  military  schools  better 
endowed  abroad,  16,  17;  naval 
expeditions  supported,  17.  Offi¬ 
cers  of  State  trained  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  Europe,  18.  Facilities  for 
travelling  furnished  to  scholars  by 
government,  19, 20.  Power  of  the 
European  governments  to  endow 
Institutions  for  the  liberal  arts, 
and  tlteir  interest  in  them,  20  sq. 
Influence  of  Universities,  20—24. 
Academies,  24.  Public  libraries, 
24,  27.  Collections  in  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  antiquities,  etc.,  27,  28.  Dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  of  literary 
classes  here  and  in  Europe,  29— 
31.  The  learned  professions  in 
this  country  not  inferior  to  the 
same  in  England  and  France,  32 
sq. ;  theology,  32;  law,  32,  33; 
medicine,  33,  34.  Branches  of  sci¬ 
ence  less  practical,  not  so  much 
cultivated,  34  sq. ;  pure  mathe¬ 
matics,  34;  philology,  34,  35; 
general  history  and  geography,  35. 
In  the  natural  sciences  our  schol¬ 
ars  rank  high  in  Europe,  35,  36. 
Also  in  the  application  of  science 
to  the  arts  we  are  in  advance  of 
other  nations,  36.  Our  induce¬ 
ments  to  lay  broad  and  deep 
foundations  of  knowledge,  37. 
Our  encouragements,  37-39. 

Lords  Supper,  investigation  of  the 
question  respecting  the  real  bodi- 
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ly  presence  in  it,  110-152,  225- 
^9.  Reason  for  the  discussion  of 
the  subject,  110-112-  Manner  of 
discussion,  112.  Leading  texts 
quoted  and  partially  examined, 
112-122.  Discrepancies  between 
the  different  writers  of  the  Gos- 
liel,  116-122.  The  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  phrase :  “  this  is,” 
etc.  defended  even  in  this'  coun¬ 
try,  122-123.  How  much  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  ancient 
Fathers,  124—127.  Present  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Christian  world  in  ref. 
to  this  question,  128-129,  149. 
Opinions  prevalent  just  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Reformation,  129— 
132,  151.  Opinions  of  the  An. 
Fathers,  132-142;  Ignatius,  133; 
Justin  Martyr,  133, 134;  Irenaeus, 
134,  135;  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
135, 136;  Origen,  136;  Tertullian, 
136, 137 ;  Cyprian,  137.  No  trans- 
sul)stantiation  among  all  these, 
137.  From  the  last  of  third  to  the 
latter  half  of  fourth  century  opin¬ 
ions  were  stationary,  138.  Views 
of  Cyril!  of  Jems.,  Ephrem  Syms, 
Chrysostom,  and  others,  139-142. 
Results  in  reference  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Fathers,  142—146.  Rise  and 
growth  of  the  doctrine  of  Trans- 
substantiation,  146.  Use  of  tropi¬ 
cal  language  in  the  Bible,  22^ 
230,  2351.  Use  of  symbols,  230- 
234.  Meaning  of  body  and  blood 
in  the  consecrating  words  of  the 
Eucharist,  234-238.  Examination 
of  Luther’s  and  the  Romanist’s 
interpretation  of  these  words,  238 
—243.  Meaning  of  the  verb  is,  243 
—251.  Literal  sense  improbable, 
252-254,  268,  269.  Impossible, 
254-256.  Can  a  thing  be  and  not 
be,  257,  258.  Has  Christ’s  human 
body  now  actual  existence  ?  258, 
259.  Is  it  tdnqutious?  259.  Can 
the  phys.  presence  of  Christ  pro¬ 
duce  a  spiritual  effect  ?  260-266. 

69* 


The  appeal  to  mystery,  267.  The 
special  object  of  the  Eucharist  is 
to  call  vividly  to  mind  our  Saviour, 
270.  The  Atonement,  271-274. 
Harmony  between  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  275.  The  ma¬ 
terials  employed  in  the  Sacra¬ 
ment,  277.  Its  significance,  solem¬ 
nity  and  importance,  277.  The 
answer  to  several  questions  post¬ 
poned,  279. 

Luke,  Gospel,  Chap.  2: 1,  2, 443—464. 
[Luke’s  design  in  writing  his  Gos¬ 
pel,  444.  His  fitness  for  his  work, 
in  regard  to  general  cultivation, 

446.  His  opportunities  for  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  facts  narrated,  445— 

447.  Internal  evidence  from  the 
Gospel,  447].  The  occasion  of  the 
taxing,  448.  A  Roman  census  often 
accompanied  by  rebellion,  448. 
Accompanying  circumstances  of 
the  taxing,  well  known  to  Luke, 
449, 450.  The  signification  of  ano- 
ygd(psa&at,  451.  Doesaaaa  ij  o«- 
Kovpivy  designate  Judea  ?  551.  Is 
a  gloss  probable  here  ?  452.  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  passage,  452.  Ob¬ 
jections,  453.  Luke  did  not  con¬ 
found  the  two  taxings,  but  obvia¬ 
ted  a  difficulty,  554.  Another  in¬ 
terpretation,  454.  The  view  of 
Gersdorf  and  Paulus,  455.  A 
change  of  the  text  vindicated  by 
reference  to  changes  n)ade  in  clas¬ 
sical  authors,  455-457.  The  ob¬ 
jection  that  Palestine  and  the 
whole  Rom.  Empire  are  confoun¬ 
ded,  refuted,  457,  458.  The  ob¬ 
jection  against  levying  a  Roman 
tax  according  to  Jewish  customs, 
examined,  458,  459.  The  objec¬ 
tion  that  Augustus  levied  a  tax 
while  Herod  was  ruler,  459.  Spe¬ 
cial  relations  of  the  Caesars  to 
Palestine,  460.  Circumstances 
implied  in  the  census,  accordant 
with  History,  460.  Deficiency  of 
historical  authorities  for  this  time, 
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461.  Tlie  authority  of  von  Sa- 
vigny,  Isidorus,  Casaiodorus,  Jost 
and  others,  461-463.  Reliance  to 
be  placed  upon  those  who  have  re¬ 
futed  Luke’s  authority,  as  a  his¬ 
torian,  459,  461,  464. 

iMlker,  Martin,  frequent  notices  of, 
in  RtformerSy  etc.  425-443.  His 
Views  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  129,  130,  238. 
View  of  the  Sabbath,  539,  540. 

M. 

Martin,  Saint,  of  Tours,  Life  of,  632- 
669.  [Achievements  of  Martin,  a 
theme  for  the  poet,  632,  633.  No¬ 
tices  of  Sulpitius  Severus,  Martin’s 
biographer,  633-634].  Design  in 
writing  the  life  of  Martin,  6^35. 
His  birth  and  early  life,  636.  His 
disinterested  benevolence  when  a 
soldier,  637.  Vision,  638.  Miracu¬ 
lous  deliverance  from  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  fighting  in  war,  638,  639. 
Constrained  by  Hilary  to  take  the 
office  of  Deacon,  639.  Admonish¬ 
ed  by  a  dream,  he  visits  his  pa¬ 
rents,  640.  Falls  among  robbers 
and  meets  the  devil  on  the  way, 
640.  Persecuted  by  the  Arians,  he 
builds  a  monastery  for  himself  at 
Milan,  640.  He  afterwards  builds 
one  near  Poictiers,  641.  He  raises 
the  dead,  641,  642.  Constrained 
by  the  people  to  become  bishop 
in  opposition  to  some  other  bish¬ 
ops,  643.  His  monastery,  644. 
Miracles  wrought  in  confutation 
of  heathen  superstitions,  645-648. 
He  miraculously  heals  diseases 
and  casts  out  devils,  648-651.  His 
influence  with  the  kings,  651, 652. 
Predicts  the  king’s  death,  which 
takes  place  accordingly,  653.  Con¬ 
tests  with  the  devil  in  various 
forms,  and  power  over  him,  653- 
657.  Severus’s  visit  to  Martin, 657. 
His  virtues,  658,  659.  His  piety, 
659.  His  patience  and  equanimity. 


659,  660.  His  traducers,  660.  Se¬ 
verus  castigates  the  unbeliever  in 
Martin’s  miraculous  powers,  660, 
661.  Flames  rendeied  innoxious 
to  Martin  by  prayer,  661.  Martin’s 
death,  and  sulisequent  appearance 
to  Severus,  662,  663.  Sevenis’s 
grief,  663.  His  hope  of  reiinion 
with  Martin  through  the  interces¬ 
sion  of  the  latter,  6()4.  His  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  his  death  and  the 
entreaties  of  his  disciples  not  to 
leave  them,  664-666.  His  funeral, 
666,  667.  Reverence  for  Martin 
in  France  and  Germany,  665, 666. 

Mattheids  Gospel,  structure  of,  86-97. 
Introductory  note,  86, 87.  Contra¬ 
dictory  opinions  upon  its  structure, 
88.  We  should  first  seek  for  the 
leading  idea  in  the  Gospels,  and 
then  see  whether  parts  corres¬ 
pond,  89.  Is  it  so  in  Matthew  ?  89 
sq.  The  gospel  intentionally  divi¬ 
ded  into  five  parts,  all  having  re¬ 
ference  to  the  design  of  the  book, 
89-92.  Its  objects,  or  design,  92 ; 
applied  to  the  first  nine  chapters, 
93,94,  to  10-14,  94,  95;  to  15 
-19:  2,  95,  96 ;  to  19: 3-20, 96 ;  to 
the  remainder  of  the  volme,  96. 
Conclusion,  it  is  the  work  of  one 
author,  97. 

Maurer,  F.  J.  V.  D.,  Value  of  his 
Commentary,  360,  364,  607,  608. 

Maximianopolis,  not  identical  with 
Legio, 

Megiddo,  identical  with  the  Roman 
Legio,  present  Lejjdn,  220. 

Melanctlion,  his  object  in  discussing 
theol.  subjects,  184. 

.Mrf  Ao<^ofogy,signification  of  the  term, 
183.  (See  Encyclopaedia.) 

Monasticism,  Early  History  of,  309— 
331,  464-525.  The  object  of  the 
following  accounts  is  to  impart  a 
just  estimate  of  Monasticism,  309, 
364.  Its  different  phases,  310.  Its 
aim,  311.  Misguided  courage  and 
perseverance  of  early  Monastics, 
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313.  Monasticism  a  necesaary 
phase  of  religion,  313.  Introd.  by 
apparently  good  men,  313.  The 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  early 
Monastics,  313.  How  much  reli¬ 
ance  is  to  be  placed  on  original 
authorities,  313-15.  A  full  pre¬ 
sentation  of  facts  in  reference  to 
the  early  history  of  the  church  de¬ 
sirable  as  a  warning,  316-318. 
Christianity  did  not  originate  mon¬ 
asticism,  318,  319,  331.  Its  origin 
in  the  heart,  319,  330.  The  Sha¬ 
kers  and  Mormons  (?)  monks,  330. 
It  arose  in  the  Christian  type  in 
Egypt,  331.  Jerome  and  his  Life 
of  St  Paulus,  333  seq.  (See  Pau- 
lus  and  also  Antony  and  Martin). 
Conclusion  of  the  History  of  Mo¬ 
nasticism,  668,  669. 

Morals,  the  science  of,  567, 568. 

Munk,  Edward,  Notice  of  his  work 
on  the  Metres  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  trans.  by  Profs.  Beck  and 
Felton  of  Cambridge,  611. 

N. 

JVeander,  on  the  Planting  of  the  first 
Christian  Church,  351.  Character¬ 
istics  us  a  historian,  573.  Some 
account  of  his  Church  History  ,575. 

JVbtices,  select,  and  intelligence,  334, 
433,  434,  604  seq. 

O. 

Olin,  Dr.  S.,  remarks  on  a  review 
of  his  “  Travels  in  Palestine,” 
and  a  letter  in  reply  to  tire  re¬ 
view,  794  sq. 

Olshausen,  Hermann,  peculiar  merits 
of  his  Commentaries,  366. 

P. 

Pape,  Dr.  W.,  his  Greek  Lexicon 
reviewed,  613-633. 

Park,  Rev.  E.  A.,  Prof,  in  Andover 
Theol.  Seminary,  Article,  No.  I. 
39-84.  No.  U.  380-309.  Articles 
Trans,  from  Tholuck,  No.  L  178- 


317.  No.  n.  333-367.  No.  m.  553 
-578.  No.  IV.  736-735.  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  an  original  Letter  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Edwards,  579—583. 

Passow,  F.  L.  C.  F.,  incidental  no¬ 
tices  of  his  Lexicon,  613-633. 

Patdus,  Saint,  Life  of,  by  Jerome, 
333-331.  Was  Paulus  the  first 
Eremite  ?  333.  Persecutions  un¬ 
der  Darius  and  Valerian,  333, 
Paulus  flees  to  a  retired  villa  and 
then  to  a  cave  in  a  rocky  moun¬ 
tain,  333, 334.  Passes  his  life  there, 
334.  Antony  a  nonagenarian  warn¬ 
ed  by  a  vision  to  visit  Paulus, 
then  113  years  old,  333,  334. 
Meets  on  his  way  a  hippocentawr 
and  another  strange  animal,  335. 
Directed  to  Paulus’s  cave  by  see¬ 
ing  a  wolf  leave  it,  336.  Pleads 
for  admittanee,  336,  337.  Antony 
and  Paulus  are  fed  by  a  raven, 
337.  Paulus  sends  Antony  for  a 
cloak  as  a  shroud,  338.  When 
Antony  returns,  be  finds  Paulus 
a  corpse  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
339.  Two  lions  dig  his  grave, 
339.  Antony  returns  to  his  mon¬ 
astery  with  the  tunic  of  Paulus, 
339,  330.  Jerome’s  concluding  re¬ 
flections,  with  remarks  by  the 
Translator,  330. 

Philology,  its  province,  195.  The  phi¬ 
lologist,  195.  Oriental  languages 
requisite  for  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  O.  and  N.  Testa¬ 
ments,  196.  Useful  collection  of 
oriental  writings,  196.  Compara¬ 
tive  value  of  the  oriental  langua¬ 
ges,  197,  198.  Knowledge  of  an¬ 
tiquities,  government,  etc.,  use¬ 
ful,  and  how  obtained,  198,  199. 
Value  of  the  study  of  Greek  clas¬ 
sical  authors  to  the  interpreter  of 
of  the  Bible,  199,  100.  Alexan¬ 
drine  Greek,  and  contemporary 
authors,  300,  301.  Knowledge  of 
Western  antiquities  compared 
with  Eastern,  301.  Getierd  de- 
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fects  of  Lexicons,  341, 342.  Every 
word  has  a  meaning,  43.  Many 
original  roots,  the  same  in  dif. 
languages,  343,  344.  Lexicons, 
344,  345.  Concordances,  345.  Im¬ 
provement  in  Grammars,  34.5, 
346.  Several  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Grammars,  346,  347.  Deficiency 
of  grammars  on  the  lang.  of  the 
N.  Testament,  347.  Advantage  of 
of  strict  grammatical  analysis  of 
the  N.  Testament,  347, 348. 

Philosophy,  its  design,  205.  Truths 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  sense, 
intuitive,  according  to  Kant  and 
others,  205.  The  province  of  re¬ 
ligious  philosophy  according  to 
Hegel,  205, 206.  The  convictions 
of  those  Theologians  who  rely 
upon  philosophy  alone,  want  sta- 
l^ity,  206,  207  and  note.  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  mere  philoso¬ 
pher  and  the  theologian,  207,  208. 
History  of  philosophy  useful  for 
the  Theologian,  208.  Importance 
of  philosophy  in  reference  to  dog¬ 
matic  theology,  208,  209.  Six 
different  philosophical  systems, 
adopted  by  different  classes  of 
men,  209  sq. ;  views  of  Kant,  mod¬ 
ified  by  Krug,  209 ;  by  Fries,  209 ; 
by  Herbert,  210.  The  system  of  Ja¬ 
cobi,  210.  The  system  of  Schelling 
at  first  Pantheistic,  now  somewhat 
^changed,  210.  Hegelism  at  first 
Christian,  but  modified  by  Strauss 
and  others,  211  and  note.  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Strauss,  212.  Opponents 
and  defenders  of  Hegelism,  213. 
Advantages  of  the  study  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy,  and  authors  on 
it,  213, 214.  The  study  of  the  rival 
systems  of  Jacobi  and  Hegel,  pro¬ 
fitable,  214.  The  study  of  Ethical 
philosophy  profitable,  215.  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
upon  theology,  559  sq. 

Planck,  G.  /.,  Criticism  on  his  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  theol.  Sciences  184. 


His  history  of  the  Reformation, 
572. 

Plato,  his  relations  with  Aristotle,  47 
sq.  (See  also  Aristotle.) 

Plutarch,  Notice  of  Prof.  Hackett’s 
edition  of  his  treatise,  On  the  De¬ 
lay  of  God  in  punishing  the  Wick¬ 
ed,  420,  421. 

R. 

RacheTs  Sepulchre,  tradition  in  favor 
of  the  present  site  of  it  not  ques¬ 
tionable,  602-604. 

Ramah  of  Samuel,  not  at  er-Ram, 
604. 

Raumer,  Karl  von.  Professor  at  Er¬ 
langen,  Notice  of  his  History  of 
Education,  604-605. 

Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  425 
—443.  Characteristics  of  Ullmann, 

425.  His  Life  of  Johan  Wessel  and 
tlie  subsequent  revision  of  it,  426. 
Preparation  necessary  for  such  a 
work  as  that  ascribed  to  Luther 

426,  427.  The  two  elements  of 
Reformation,  427.  Causes  of  it 
must  lie  farther  back  than  Luther 
and  Zuingle,  428,  429.  Character¬ 
istic  features  of  the  Reformation, 
conspicuous  in  the  predecessors 
of  Luther,  429.  Object  of  Ull- 
mann’s  work  to  fill  a  chasm  in  his¬ 
tory,  430.  Johan  von  Goch,  430- 
4;I4.  Little  known  of  his  early 
life,  430.  Education,  430.  Founds 
a  priory,  430.  Influence  on  monas- 
tacism,  431.  His  representation  of 
the  errors  of  the  church,  431,  432. 
Distinctions  among  the  clergy, 
one  error,  433.  His  death  eight 
years  before  the  birth  of  Luther, 

433.  Gregory  of  Heimberg  remon¬ 
strates  agriinst  the  arrogant  as¬ 
sumptions  of  the  Pope,  433,  434 
Jacob  of  Juterboek,  inveighs  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  church, 

434.  Johan  Von  fVesd,  his  trea¬ 
tise  against  indulgences,  434,  435. 
Work  on  the  office  and  author- 
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ity  of  Pastors,  435.  His  bold¬ 
ness  in  reproving  the  errors  of 
the  church,  435,  430.  Partial  re¬ 
cantation  and  death,  436.  Some  of 
tlie  brethren  of  the  “  Life  in  Com¬ 
mon”  imd  of  the  German  mystics, 
437,  439,  440.  Remoter  causes 
the  Reformation,  437.  Influence 
of  Ruysbroek,  437, 439.  Peculiari¬ 
ties,  438.  Severity  in  castigating 
lovers  of  pleasure,  as  monks  and 
priests,  4:18.  Heinrich  Suso  the 
Bunyan  of  his  time,  440.  Tatdet^s 
influence,  439.  His  characteristics, 
441.  His  sermons  and  treatises, 

441.  Testimony  of  Lutlier  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  him,  441.  Johan  fVessel, 
439.  Reason  for  omitting  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  him,  442. 
Deutsche  Theologie,  author  un¬ 
known,  429,  441.  The  labors  of 
the  predecessors  of  Luther  had 
made  a  strong  impression  in  favor 
of  reformation,  on  the  people, 

442. 

Religion,  Revealed  Christian,  what  is 
denoted  by  the  term  ?  186,  187. 
By  what  one  principle  is  it  charac¬ 
terized,  187.  Relation  of  the  N.  to 
the  Old  Testament,  187,  188. 
Importance  of  the  religion  of  the 
O.  Testament  to  a  clu'istian  di¬ 
vine,  188. 

Rhetoric,  natural  oratory  produced 
by  enthusiasm  in  the  subject, 
336.  Homiletics,  336.  Utility  of 
studying  ancient  orators,  336. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Edioard,  D.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  JV*.  York  Theol.  Semi¬ 
nary,  Article,  No.  L  1-39.  Arti¬ 
cle  communicated  from  H.  A.  De 
Forest,  M.D.  No.  1.221-224.  Notes 
on  Biblical  Geography,  217-221, 
598-604,  794-800.  The  value  of 
his  Journal,  198. 

Robbins,  R  D.  C.,  Translation  from 
the  German,  443-464. 

Rosenkranz,  K.,  his  Encyclopaedia, 
185.  Representative  of  the  inter¬ 


mediate  party  of  the  Hegelians, 

211. 

S. 

Sabbath,  Historical  Sketch  of,  526- 
552.  Analogy  to  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Sabbath,  526,  527,  534. 
Christ  by  example  and  precept 
confirmed  the  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
527,  528.  This  law  a  part  of  the 
moral  law,  528.  Transition  from 
the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  529,  530.  Usage  in  the 
apostolic  churches,  530.  Some 
passages  in  Paul’s  Epistles  appar¬ 
ently  opposed  to  the  divine  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Sabbath,  examined, 
531.  Testimony  of  early  writers, 
532  sq.  Pliny  and  Justyn  Mar¬ 
tyr,  532,  536.  Epistles  of  Barna¬ 
bas,  Tertullian  and  others,533,537. 
Reasons  for  observing  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  533,  534.  Reg¬ 
ulations  of  Constantine  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Sabbath,  534.  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Historical  facts  respecting 
it,  5^.  Errors  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  and  reformers,  538 ;  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  538,  539; 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  539,  540. 
Influence  upon  the  English  race, 
540.  Views  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  540, 541.  The  Sabbath  in 
Germany,  541-544.  Observance 
of  it  among  tlie  Puritans,  544  sq. 
True  doctrine  first  promulgated, 
545.  Opposition  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  church,  546-548.  Conten¬ 
tions  in  reference  to  it,  548,  549. 
Persecution  of  its  observers  and 
defenders,  549, 550.  Perversion  of 
it,  550.  Final  prevalence  of  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  in  reference  to 
it  in  England,  Scotland  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  550,  552. 

Sacrifices  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  their  relation  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  368-408.  Introductory 
note  by  the  Translator,  368-371. 
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All  particular  histories,  parts  of 
one  whole,  371,  372.  So  of  Sacri¬ 
fices,  372.  Antiquity  of  Sacrifices, 
372.  Their  ground  and  origin  in 
the  soul,  372-377.  A  threefold 
succession  of  ideas  and  acts  in 
Sacrifices,  376,  377.  Every  sin¬ 
ner  against  God  forfeits  his  life, 
377,  379.  Substitution  of  one  in¬ 
dividual  for  another  in  different 
countries,  379  sq.  Strong  feeling 
in  antiquity  of  the  need  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  by  blood,  387,  388.  The 
substitution  of  an  animal  for  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  38  sq.  Illustrated  by 
customs  and  traditions  among  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  389  sq.  Return 
through  these  transition-stages  to 
the  ground-idea,  392.  This  return 
partial  in  Jewish  and  heathen 
worship,  393.  The  occasions  for 
sacrifices  among  the  heathen  na¬ 
tions,  393-397.  Kinds  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  animals  sacrificed  to  dei¬ 
ties,  397-399.  Manner  of  offering, 
399-402.  Flesh  and  blood  of  sac¬ 
rifices  eaten,  402, 403.  Heathen  sa¬ 
crifices  defective,  403—405.  Christ 
a  real  expiatory  sacrifice,  405. 
The  Logos  a  source  of  life,  to  all 
men  who  will  receive  it,  407. 
Necessity  of  tlie  bloody  sacrifices 
of  the  heathen  until  Christ,  408. 

Schelling,  F.  W.  /.,  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  system,  210.  Its  influence 
upon  the  rationaUstic  system  of 
Germany,  560. 

Schkkrnuidiery  F.  E.  Z).,  his  Brief 
Exhibition  of  Theological  Studies, 
185.  His  Theology,  559,  560. 

Sears,  Rev.  Bamas,  Professor  in  New¬ 
ton  Theol.  Seminary,  Article,  No.  j 
HL  425-443.  Notice  of  GersdorTs 
Bibliotheca  Patrurn,  408-410.  No¬ 
tice  of  his  “  Ciceroniana,”  424. 

Severus,  Sulpitius,  his  Life  of  St 
Martin,  and  extracts  from  his 
Epistles,  632-668. 

Smith,  Rev.  H.  B.,  Translation  from 


the  German  of  F.  Benary,  No.  I. 
84—86;  from  Dr.  C.  A.  Harless, 
No.  I.  86-07 ;  from  Ernst  von  La- 
saulx.  No.  H.  368-408 ;  from  Dr. 

H.  E.  Bindseil,  No.  IV.  703-708; 
from  Dr.  A.  D.  C.  Twesten,  768— 
793. 

Strauss,  D.  F.,  modification  of  He¬ 
gelism  by  him,  211.  Principles 
adopted,  212.  His  present  posi¬ 
tion,  212,  note.  Life  of  Jesus, 
350.  His  objections  to  Miracles, 
356. 

Stuart,  Rev.  Moses,  Professor  in  An¬ 
dover  Theol.  Semitutrif,  Artiide,  No. 

I.  110-152,  and  No.  II.  225-279. 

Symbolik,  meaning  of  the  term  and 

works  on,  5.54. 

Syiiac  Language,  useful  to  the  the¬ 
ologian,  197. 

T. 

Taylor,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Notice  of  Cole¬ 
man’s  Primitive  Church,  410—15. 

Theology,  the  object  of  Introduction 
to,  and  its  division  into  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  and  Methodology,  183. 
Works  pertaining  to  Introduction 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  184,  186,  note.  Modern  In¬ 
troductions,  184-186  and  note. 

Theology,  Biblical,  Dogmatic,  in  what 
sense  is  the  name  used,  .552,  553. 
Dogmatic  Theology  of  the  church, 
what  is  understood  by  it,  553. 
Symbolism,  554.  Polemic  Theol. 
and  the  difference  between  the 
Polemic  and  the  Ajwlogetic  sci¬ 
ence,  554.  What  does  it  include  ? 
561.  Scientyk  Dogmatic  Theology, 
555.  History  of  Doctrines,  556. 
Apologetic  Theology,  556.  (See  al¬ 
so  Systematic  Theology.) 

Theology,  Christian,  general  signif. 
and  divisions,  188,  189.  Studies 
auxiliary,  192,  193.  Religious  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  for  the  student, 
193.  A  goo<l  degree  of  natural 
talent,  194.  Eloquence  necessary. 
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in  the  proteetant  church,  194. 
The  object  of  the  study  of  theol. 
to  l)e  kept  in  view,  195. 

Theology,  Hiatoriccd,  Secular  History 
auxiliary  to  it,  215  sq. ;  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  gov.  of  God  and  nature 
of  man,  216.  Knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  derived  from  it,  216, 
217.  The  most  celebrated  works 
on  this  subject,  216, 217.  (See  also 
Eccl.  History.) 

Theologtf  Practiced,  Anthrojwlogy 
and  Pyschology  auxiliary  to  it,  3:12. 
Works  on  Anthrop.  and  Psyc., 
332,  333.  Animal  magnetism  and 
Somnambulism,  !133-3:i5  and  note. 
The  design  of  practical  theology, 
72(5.  Works  to  l)e  consulted,  72(5, 
727.  The  object  of  the  Catecheti¬ 
cal  department  of  prac.  'I'heology, 
and  authors,  727,  728.  The  Lit- ! 
nrgical  department,  728  ;  the  Eu¬ 
charist,  729.  Authors,  729,  note. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  worship 
compared,  729,  note.  The  Homi¬ 
letic  De|»artment,  730  sq.  Mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  and  utility  of  the 
science  of  homiletics,  730,  note. 
Object  of  the  Christian  orator  and 
means  to  be  used,  731.  The  style 
to  be  employed,  731.  The  ef-j 
fective  element  in  a  discourse,  7512.  j 
Treatise  on  preaching,  732,  7351. 1 
The  object  of  the  pastoral  de- 
j)ai-tment,  751:3.  The  Keryktik  and  I 
Halieutik,  and  Eccl.  law  as  de-  ' 
partments  of  .  prac.  Theol.,  7534.  j 
Authors,  7535. 

Theology,  Systematic,  Utility  of  an 
acquaijitaiice  with  other  religious  j 
systems  than  that  of  the  Bible, ! 
202.  Both  the  bright  and  the 
dark  side  to  l)e  studied,  202,  203 ; 
The  traces  of  Christian  truth  in 
classical  authors  worthy  of  notice, 
204.  Writings  on  this  subject, 
204,  205.  Arrangjjjnent  of  proof- 
texts,  5.52.  Contest  between  ra¬ 
tionalism  and  supernaturalism. 


557.  Change  of  these  theol.  par¬ 
ties,  558.  Writers,  558.  Influence 
of  Schleiermacher,  .559.  Disciples 
of  Schleiermacher,  .559.  Influence 
of  Hegel’s  andSchelling’s  philoso¬ 
phy,  559,  560.  The  system  of 
Hegel  excludes  theology,  561. 
Systematic  theol.  founded  on  the 
Apologetic,  561.  The  opinion  we 
are  to  form  of  Christ,  562 ;  of  his 
miracles,  5(52,  5(53 ;  of  his  prophe¬ 
cies,  563.  Influence  of  revelation 
on  the  reason  according  to  Herder 
and  Goethe,  .564.  A  personal  God 
necessarily  conceived  of  as  triune, 
5(54,  56.5.  How  far  can  spiritual 
truti)  be  apprehended  by  the  rea¬ 
son,  5(55.  3’he  order  in  which 
systematic  theol.  should  be  stud¬ 
ied,  and  authors,  .566,  567. 

Theological  Science,  objections  an¬ 
swered,  189,  190.  Necessity  of  an 
acquaiiitiince  with  it  to  pastors  of 
churches,  190-192. 

Theologictd  Science  and  Education  in 
our  country,  735-7(57.  Have  we  a 
theological  science  ?  735,736.  Our 
theology  eminently  practical,  736. 
Characterized  by  good  sense,  737. 
Thoroughly  evangelical,  737,  738. 
Its  correctness,  738.  Its  defects, 
739  sq.  We  have  no  treatise  as  an 
introduction,  7:19,  740.  Science  of 
theology  not  complete,  741 ;  one 
familiar  with  dogmatical  theology 
only,  called  a  theologian,  741  ;  de¬ 
ficiency  in  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
741;  of  Greek,  742;  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  reference  to  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  certain  books,  742 ;  of 
Bib.  Antiquities,  etc.  742.  Want 
of  system  in  our  theol.  science, 
743  sq.  The  want  of  a  new  trea¬ 
tise  on  system,  theology,  745.  Our 
theology  not  sufficiently  idiiloso- 
phicul,  74.5.  Our  philosophy  con¬ 
fined  too  much  within  arbitrarj' 
limit,  745.  Jealousy  of  philosophy, 
715,746.  We  should  be  preeni- 
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inently  a  philosophical  people,  | 
747.  Our  theology  not  sufficiently 
historical,  747.  History  of  reli¬ 
gious  doctrines  important,  748- 

750.  Not  enough  of  the  aestheti- 
cal  spirit  in  our  philosophy,  750, 

751.  Means  for  raising  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  theol.  science,  751  sq. ; 
strong  sympathy  between  patrons 
of  dif.  departmeiits,751— 753 ;  free¬ 
dom  and  candor  of  criticism,  753, 
754 ;  acquaintance  with  works  of 
foreign  authors,  754,  755 ;  stricter 
examinations  of  candidates,  750, 
757 ;  more  division  of  labor,  757, 
758;  fewer  seminaries,  758  sq. ; 
objections  to  diminishing  the  num¬ 
ber,  760—702.  Comparison  of  our 
literary  institutions  and  those  of 
the  old  world,  702 ;  want  of  large 
theol.  libraries,  763-766;  respon¬ 
sibility  of  laymen  in  reference  to 
theol.  treatises,  766 ;  necessity  of 
a  more  elevated  religious  spirit, 
766,  767. 

Tkoltick,  Dr.  of  Halle,  N«)tice  of 
his  Translation  and  Interpretation 


I  of  the  Psalms,  417-420.  Transla¬ 
tions  from  manuscript  lectures 
of,  178-217,  332-367,  552-578, 
720-735,  and  443-464. 

Ttoeslen,  Dr.  A.  D.  C.,  Professor  of 
of  Theol.  at  Berlin,  Translation 
from.  No.  IV.  768-703. 

U. 

Uthnann,  Dr.  C.  (See  Reformers  be¬ 
fore  the  Reformation,  425  sq). 

Umbreit,  F.  W.  C.  Notice  of  Trea¬ 
tises  on  prophecy.  Commentaries, 
etc.,  3(4,  365. 

Untied  Stales,  Literature  and  science 
of,  compared  with  that  of  Europe, 
1-39.  Theological  Science  and 
Education  in,  735-767. 

W. 

Woods,  Rev.  Leonard,  D.  D.  Profes¬ 
sor  in  Andover  Theol.  Seminary, 
Notice  of  his  Lectures  on  Church 
Government,  591—598. 

Woolsey,  T.  D.  Professor  in  Yale 
College,  Article,  No  IV.  613-632. 


